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Conditions of illiteracy and functional illiteracy 
frustrate the intent of laws like the Coaprehensire Eaployaent and 
Training Act (CETA) that provide job training and eaployaent 
opportunities for the econoiically disadvantaged, uneaployed, or 
undereaployed. The Adult Education Act of 1978 should provide the 
basic educational skills needed by CEl'A applicants, bat the federal 
funding for adult education has been inadegua'te. Bith respect to 
fun3ing probleas for prevocational prograas, the state of New fork 
has begun awarding state appropriations by giving preference to 
proposals that link basic literacy and language instruction with 
CBTA, adult vocational education, and high school diploaa/eguivalency 
prograas. with the recent federal budget cuts, what is needed is a 
recognition that aost employaent in this society deaands at least an 
eighth grade reading level and that training and eaployaent services 
w^.ll be cost effective only if the recipient is literate or receives 
soae literacy training, (HTH) 
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Copperman C iBO) repci-ted that a 1975 Adult Performance Level study 
found that 20 percent of the adult American public could not perform basic 
reading tasks such as reading a want ad, filling out a job application or 
addressing an envelope, another 33% were functioning with difficulty, H0% were 
living with inccmes under tne poverty level and 3655 of the unemployed were 
f^jnctionally Illiterate. A study by Murphj' -573) revealed that one out of 
every five participants could not caiplete reading tasks which involved comiion 
signs and sct}edules. The National Advisory Council on Adult Education C1971) 
Indicated that only H% of the adults vrfio did not have a high school diploma 
entei-ed adult basic education programs. Another study performed by Anderson 
and Darkenwald C1979) reported that only 1,3? of the adults in the lowest quarter 
of family Income who lacked higi school diplomas were enrolled in adult basic 
education. 

Another Adult Performance Level study, reported by Copperman (I980i, 
Indicated that a seventh grade reading level is needed to hold a Job as a 
mechanic, and a tenth grade reading level Is needed to hold a position as a 
sipp]y clerk. It can be expected that Jobs as secretary, corputer operator, 
typist, and bookkeeper demand higher reading levels. Sticht C1975), In defining 
fUnctioral Illiteracy in terms of reading for Job related tasks, found that 30% 
of the material written for army supp-y specialists was above 12.0 grade level 
and 58% between 9-9 and 11.9 grade level and that 50% of the niaterlal ivr^-.^..^ 
for ground control repaliman was written above 12.0 grade level. 
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Informal studies in such diverse states as New York and Arizona show 
that many persons of low socio-economic status are prevented from entering 
Job training programs because of their low levels of basic skills functioning, 
especially reading. Ihis condition prevails in the young adult group, ages 
16 to 2^, where the greatest amount of unenployment exists. 

CCTA Law and Adult Basic Education Appropriations 

Conditions of illiteracy and functional illiteracy frustrate the intent 
of laws such as CETA which provide for "Job training and enployment opportuni- 
ties for econonically disadvantaged unenployed or under errployed per sons," 
assuring that "training and other services will lead to maximum enployment 
opportunities and enhance self-sufficiency by establishing a flexible, 
coordinated, and decentralized system of Federal, State, and local programs," 
and providing "for the maximum feasible coordination of plans, programs, and 
activities . . • with econonic development, comnunity development, and related 
activities, such as vocational education ..." CCE^/\, Public Law 9?-52^, October 
27, 1981). Ihis law states that employment and training services will be provided 
for the "most-in'need" of the population wnich would include low-income persons, 
handicapped individuals, older workers, and persons of limited English- 
speaking ability. It is based on an assurrption that all those who come for 
such services wl]l be ready for training for unsubsldized enployment • Such is 
not the case. It has been estimated that in New York City alone approximately 
two-thirds of tl-ie people eliglbile for CETA employment and training services are 
unable to avail themselves of such services because of functional illitera?, 
or inability to speak Ehgllsh. 
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Although pre-vocatlonal education ar^d training Is not expressly ex- 
cluded from the CETA law, concerns about the cost per nartlclrant per crcgrani 
and the criteria of a successful program Derformance, which Is placerrient of the 
participant In unsublsdlzed enployment , serve as a check on Including basic 
educational skills In offerings for enployment and training. A relnterpretatlon 
of the CETA law which includes criteria addressing successful completion of 
pre-vocatlonal skills is necessary for the spirit as well as the letter of the 
CETA law to be filled. People who are eligible for CETA enployment and training 
services and who are most in need usually require pre-vocatlonal education 
and traiiiing. 

The Adult Education Act of "'.978 was enacted to expand educational c: por- 
tunlties for adults and to encourage the establishment of programs of adult 
education which would enable adults to acquire basic skills, provide opportunities 
to chose adults who chose to complete secondary school, and make available to 
adults the means to secure training which would enable them to becone more 
enployable, productive, and responsible citizens. This Act should provide the 
basic educational skills to most in need people. The irajor problem is that 
federal funding for this Act has been approximately one percent to one and one 
quarter percent of the level of funding for CETA. In addition, each state has 
Its own appropriation for adult education. The 1978-79 State Appropriations 
for Adult Education as reported by National Association for PublJc Continuing 
and Adult Education showed that the State of Washington ranked first In spending 
$50.87 per year for each person over age 16 who had less than a high school 
dlplona, Michigan was second spending $36.53 per person, and Colorado 
Idaho, Missouri, and Oklahona reported no funds appropriated for adult education. 
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Therefore, the level of funding for this Act could not begin to remedy the 
crises of functional illiteracy faced by many who want enploynent but do 
not have the basic skills to enter employment training. 

One strategy for solving this problCTi of funding pre-vocational training 
has been addressed by New York State. In awarding funds for adult basic educa- 
tion programs in New York State preference is given to proposals v^ch link basic 
literacy and language instruction with CETA and adult vocational education 
programs or with high school diploma or high school eq^oi valency classes. Ein- 
phasis is placed on those participants whose reading level is below ninth 
grade or v*io are extrememly limited in understanding or speaking English, and/or 
are unenployed. 

Iirplications for Policy Makers 

Ihe lack of understanding of the functionallyilllterate contribute to 
poor performance of CETA progrmas and leads to the low level of appropriation 
for adult basic education. It appears that policy makers believe that the 
majority of adults are literate and with seme training in an occupation can 
find a Job. The research that surrounds literacy and Job seeking in the adult 
population belles this notion. Functional illiteracy is on the rise as is 
unenployment . 

Now more than ever, especially with the recent federal budget cuis, v*iat is 
needed to serve the most in need, is a recognition that most employment in this 
society demands at least an eigth grade reading level and that eirployment and 
training services will be cost effective only if the recipient is prepared to 
benefit from thiem. Key policy issues then would include the following: 
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1. a serious attempt to break dom the Informational, situational, 
institutional, and attitudlnal barriers of those who need adult basic education 
services most; 

2. an acknowledgement that literacy is a serious r.atter for adults because 
it directly results In success in employment and social and economic survival; 

3. a recognition that adult literacy is an Investment in the future not 
only of the literate adult but also all whor. that adult reaches; 

a provision in the CETA law and the Adult Education isct that links 
each for the Joint delivery of services; 

5. use cf CETA f\mds for literacy and pre-vocational education that would 
inci-ease cost per participant but would low?r actual placement costs as those who 
could obtain erx)loyment would be able to remain employed; 

6. development of criteria for successful CETA program perfonnance which 
would Incorporate participants who complete literacy training, pre-vocational 
training and then continue in other vocational training programs-. 

7. significant departures from traditional strategies of recruitment and 
progranmlng for the functlonai:y Illiterate adult. 

Conclusion 

Hie development of law and policy in establishing appropriate education and 
training programs for the truly needy requires departure from the traditional cate- 
gorlcal thinking that has characterized it to date. Labor can no longer be 
separated frcm education as education can no longer be Isolated fr-om the conrtunlty. 
People who are to becone functional in society, pay taxes, and vote need to be 
literate and need to obtain Jobs. 'These people cross the lines of education and 
labor. Policy makers should construct oolicy which would take into account the 
characteristics of the people for whom the laws were created. Hien, perhaps the 
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most in need would learn to read and corrpute well enough to be able to take 
advantage of employment and training services and eventually find employment 
in the private sector. 
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